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Memorabilia. 


JE have been interested in a new scheme 
devised by the New York State Histori- 
cal Association, and outlined in the ‘‘ Presi- 
dent’s Page ’’ of No. 2 of New York History. 
The Association is to hold its thirty-third 
annual meeting in October next, at South- 
ampton, Long Island—a locality ‘‘ rich with 
the memories of three centuries, stirred with 
the rhythm of the pounding sea,’’ where in 
‘‘a village unspoiled by its national fame, 
beautiful with arching elms and _ stately 
homes,’’ the ‘‘ shades of puritans and pirates, 
manor-lords and whalers,’’ will combine with 
a hospitable committee to furnish entertain- 
ment for the visitors. The Association de- 
sire to foster among the youth of New York 
State the same keen interest in the American 
background by which they themselves are 
animated, and they have set up a prize of 
$50 to be competed for henceforth by the 
high-school students of that section of the 
State in which year by year the Association 
happens to hold the annual meeting. The 
section for this year—the meeting being at 
Southampton—will be Nassau and Suffolk 
counties. Each competitor may choose any 
episode, development or character he prefers, 
and is to prepare a typewritten account of 
it of about 1,500 words. Moreover, ‘ in 
order to increase respect for local history as 
a human interest,’’ the several yearly prizes 
will receive a name—that of the local his- 
torian who has done the most distinguished 
service to the history of the section. Accord- 
ingly, this year the prize will be called the 
Benjamin Franklin Thompson Prize—from 
the writer of the ‘ History of Long Island,’ 
which appeared in 1839. 


(UR correspondent, Mr. WALKER, 

sends us a reprint of an interesting 
paper, contributed to vol. xxx of the Central 
Literary Magazine, about Thomas Archer— 
pupil of Vanbrugh, and Groom Porter to 


\ 
/ Queen Anne and her two next successors—and 


the Church of St. Philip at Birmingham, built 
by him. There is copious record concerning 
the building of this church, in which appears 
William Shakespear of Rowington, who sup- 
plied stone for it. Only the tower now re- 
mains as the architect left it, and the sur- 
roundings of the church, admired by con- 
noisseurs of the eighteenth century, are 
greatly altered. Mr. Waker forecasts a 
time when the site will be used for a larger 
church, yet finds it in him to look forward 
to the disappearance of the present St. 
Philip’s with regret. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From Read’s Weekly Journal, or, Brivish- 
Gazetteer, Saturday, June 3, 1732. 


Edinburgh, May 23... . Friday laft died 
Mrs. Miller, a Quaker, famous for her In- 
duftry and Improvements in Home Manufac- 
tures. It is faid fhe employ’d 6 or 700 poor 
People at Spinning, &c. which makes her 
Death much regretted. She was Yefterday 
interred in the Quakers Burying Place; 
where Friend Ereskine gave the Word of 
Exhortation to a very numerous Auditory. 

Briftol, May 27. The Colliers have given 
out, that their whole Herd of Brethren in 
King’s Wood have entered into Articles not 


to fuffer any Turnpikes to be erected; but 
A 


as the Act of Parliament expected to pafs the 
Royal Affent this Seffion, makes it Felony 
for fuch Perfons who fhall wilfully cut down, 
&c. any Turnpike, it is thought they may 
alter their Refolution, efpecially as they are 
exempted from paying Toll. 


The Draught of the Charter appointing 
Truftees for eftablifhing the Colony of 
Georgia in America, having been laid before 
his Majefty in Council, is now fign’d by his 
Majefty, who order’d the Attorney and Soli- 
citor Genera] to make out an engrofs’d Bil! 
purfuant to the Draught, which they have 
accordingly done, and return’d the fame to 
the Office of his Grace the Duke of Newcaftle, 
one of his Majefty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State. 


Tuefday Morning John Trevor Efq; 
youngest Son of the late Lord Trevor, was 
marry’d to Mifs Steele, Daughter of the late 
Sir Richard Steele, Knt. a young Lady -f 
fine Accomplifhments, and a very consider- 
able Fortune. 


= 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


VICE-ADMIRAL WILLIAM 
FITZWILLIAM OWEN. 


Tue HyproGrapHic SURVEY OF THE Kast, 
SoutH AND WeEsT CoAsTs oF AFRICA. 


(See ante pp. 362, 584). 


AILING on the 3rd, the Leven, Barra- 
couta and Soleil, the latter commanded 
by the Leven’s Master, arrived by 15 June 
at the Isle of France, whither the Albatross, 
having completed the survey of Corgados 
Garagos Islands, had repaired. Together 
they all sailed thence on 19 July, arriving 
on the 26th at St. Mary’s Madagascar. 
There, among other work, the Star Bank was 
surveyed by Albatross and completed by 
Leven and Barracouta. Arriving on 20 Aug. 
at St. Augustine Bay, sail was made for 
Delagoa Bay, where a British brig named 
Eleanor, captured by the Portuguese, was 
released. Here Lieutenant Arlett narrowly 
escaped severe punishment from an elephaat 
he had put up, which squirted blue mud 
down his throat until he was nearly sufio- 
cated. Having completed some surveying in 
the vicinity of the outer bar the vessels 
sailed for the Cape, calling at Port Natal, 
where they were visited by Lieut. Farewell, 
R.N.,1 who had settled there in March, 1824. 
They arrived at the Cape on 28 Sept. 1825. 
When the charts were completed Commodore 
Christian ordered a survey of Table Bay; 
he superseded Captain Owen’s appointments, 
which he filled by non-surveyors—conduct 
which, to say the least, was disgraceful in 
the extreme. However, the Admiralty fully 
appreciated the circumstances, and confirmed 
Captain Owen’s recommendations. A chart 
of Table Bay, Robben Island and Seal Island 
was completed in about a week. 

On 9 Nov. the Albatross sailed via St. 
Helena for Sierra Leone; on 10 Nov. the 
Barracouta sailed to survey from River 
Congo to Formosa, Bight of Benin; and the 
Leven also sailed on that date. Captain 
Owen had made arrangements with Com- 
mander Vidal to visit different parts of the 
coast, so that each vessel was occupied 
throughout the daylight. On 9 Dec. the 
Leven met the Barracouta at St. Paul de 
Loando; on the 19th the Barracouta pro- 


1 This officer discovered the wreck of the 
Grosvenor on the coast. 


ceeded to survey to the northward, the sur- 
vey being completed. The Leven had sailed 
for the Island of Ascension, arriving 2 Jan. 
1826. The Albatross had called there and 
left 17 Dec. The French circumnavigator, 
Captain L. I. Duperry, Coquille (French) 
had left a day or so before the Leven 
arrived. 

At Ascension, the surgeon appears to have 
been ignorant of a lock-jaw cure made from 
cockroach paste and supposed to be the most 
powerful antispasmodic known—with conse- 
quent disastrous effect to the seamen. 

Leaving next day for the River Gambia 
the Leven reached the Isles de Loss on 17 
Jan., anchored between Tamara and Craw- 
ford Islands and commenced survey of them. 
These had recently been purchasd by the 
British Government and costly barracks built 
there. However, the buildings were in ruins 
already and there was no _ the 
usual policy of colonial legislatures” 
(‘ Narrative,’ Vol. ii, p. 241). Thence a 
course was set for Sierra Leone, where the 


Albatross, engaged in surveying the river, 
was met, and the two sailed together to 
Bananas, Commodore Bullen having put 


the Conflict under Capt. Owen’s orders to 
assist with the survey. Great Turtle Island 
was surveyed, then the Sherborough river. 

The services of Captain Owen and the 
officers of the survey were required by the 
Colonial Governor to attack slaver’s 
stronghold up the River Kittan, and they 
left for that purpose 15 Feb. On the 25th, 
that work having been accomplished, the 
survey was continued, but the thick Har- 
matten haze prevented them from _ seeing 
more than a mile. On 11 March Mr. 
Charles Bullen and Mr. Hutcheson, Mid- 
shipmen, died of fever, followed on 15 
March by Mr. Charles Barrette, Midship- 
man. 

The Leven, Albatross, and Conflict now 
returned to Sierra Leone arriving on 3 
April, and having provisioned, sailed on the 
llth. On 21 April they arrived off the 
Bijooga Islands. Along the coast of Bawak 
next day the Leven took the ground, but 
floated at high tide. Baron Roussin’s chart 
of the locality was found to be quite in- 
accurate; fortunately it was possible to 
engage two Portuguese-speaking natives who 
knew the district and rendered much ser 
vice as pilots. Bulama Harbour and Bissao 
were visited, and the shores of Galinhas, 
Hog, Kanyabac, Orange and Bawak Islands 
surveyed, the vessels arriving at Sierra Leone 
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1 June 1826. 

17 May, Lieut. Richard Owen, 
Messrs. Tudor and Mercer, Midshipmen, 
left in the steam-vessel African to survey the 
Gambia. 
Macarthy Island, and the survey of the 
river completed in six large sheets. The 
party returned to Sierra Leone. 

The Barracouta was at Dassen Island on 
13 Nov., and off Vliphant River the Leven 
was communicated with. On 21 Nov., 
during a heavy gale, the Barracouta arrived 
at Angra Pequena Bay, and visited the 
cross erected by Bartholomew Diaz, circa 
1481, which was found broken. Its position 
was Lat. 26° 38/ 18’ S. 15° 00’ 32’ KE. The 
desert coast ended at Cape Negro 15° 45/ S. 
11° 49’ E; on the summit was a cross, intact, 
which had been erected by the Portuguese 
navigators; the arms of Portugal were still 
visible thereon. On 30 Nov. the vessel 
arrived at Benguela, which was surveyed, 
and left again 5 Dec. She passed the Por- 
tuguese settlement of Nova Redonda, and on 
8 Dec. arrived at St. Paul de Loando, 
founded by the Portuguese 1578, and under 
Dutch occupation from 1641 to 1648. Ben- 
guela is a dependency of this, the chief 
Portuguese city. 

On 12 Dec. the Leven arrived and the two 
vessels sailed on 19 Dec., the Leven proceed- 
ing to Ascension, the Barracouta surveying 
the Main towards the Congo River which 
was entered on Christmas Eve, though they 
were held at the entrance by adverse cur- 
rents, until on New Year’s Day 1826 a 
stronger breeze assisted them to sail in for 
12 miles; next day they reached at 183 
miles, Point Padrao, 25 miles from the 
South Entrance in Lat. 6° 8/ S. Long. 12° 
07' 42" KE. Wood and water were completed 
by 6 Jan. and the survey was then com- 
menced. Mr. C. G. Robinson took the south 
bank, and Lieut. Boteler the right bank as 
far as 8 miles outside Boolambemba (Cape 
Palmerio), when he was attacked by a 
superior force of natives. Though succeeding 
in repelling them, time would not permit 


a thorough survey of this very interesting | 
For lack of space on | 
board, only thirteen weeks’ provisions were | 


deep river entrance. 


carried, so that, with the exception of por- 
tions of the rivers Gaboon and Bonny and 
the extensive bay of Korisco which were all 
accurately surveyed, only a running survey 
could be carried up the coast. They sailed 
on 5 Jan., and on 7 Jan. reached Kabende 
Bay, leaving next day; on the 10th they left 


Loango, carrying the survey on the 17th to | 


with | Gonzales its first discoverer. 


| 


This was ascended as far as | 


Cape Lopez, probably named after Lopez de 
They left this 
on the 27th, and two days later arrived off 


| River Gaboon. 


On 14 Feb. they sailed for Korisco Bay 
and remained there until the 18th; on 24 
Feb. they reached River (Cameroons, the 
survey being completed by 2 March. Lack 
of provisions and the Harmattan haze 
caused Commander Vidal to leave the Main 
for Fernando Po, whence he proceeded to 
the River Bonny. Cockroaches had prac- 
tically over-run the Barracouta, pro- 
visions except game having been procured. 
On 10 March they sailed and on the 15th 
arrived at Bonny, where they obtained three 
weeks’ supplies. | The survey of the River 
Bonny was completed on 28 March 1826. 
On the 25th an English merchantman from 
Liverpool had been boarded, and the good 
news received both of Commander Vidal’s 
promotion—posted 4 Oct. 1825, and that of 
Lieutenant William Mudge, 1st Lieut. of 
the Leven, to Commander 4 Oct. 1825, show- 
ing that due appreciation was felt at home 
of their strenuous work eastward of the Cape. 

Cape Formoso was doubled, and the survey 
carried along the coast; the River Formoso 
in the Bight of Benin was reached (anchor- 
ing) on 2 April and the survey of the river 
completed by the 5th. The coast was sur- 
veyed between the Cape and old Callabar 
River (arriving on the 13th). This river at 
Lat. 4° 23/ 42” N. Long. 7° 05! 29” E. is 
9 miles across. Only three days could be 
spared here; the Barracouta then went on 
to River Del Rey. She was not like a vessel 
on an expedition of discovery, employed to 
make observations on the country, and the 
manners and custom of the natives; their 
work was strictly hydrographical. Never- 
theless, they found time to calculate the 
height of the mountain of the Cameroons, 
which they recorded as 13,250 ft. On 20 
April they left the River De] Rey and next 
day anchored at Fernando Po, which they 
surveyed, and found it given with an en- 
tirely wrong shape on the existing charts. 
Sailing on 30 April they réached Sierra 
Leone 4 June, with four days’ provisions. 
On 13 May a tornado had sent mizen-mast, 
main top-mast, and fore top-gallant mast 
over the side; moreover, the fore top-mast 
was badly sprung. Whence the long passage. 

The vessels left Sierra Leone on 13 June, 
and arrived at Spithead 23 Aug. 1826. There 
is little doubt that the severe Josses—two- 
thirds of the officers and hhalf the men—were 
due in some measure to British medical 
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practice at that date, for without any 
medical advice or assistance, the mortality 
would not have been greater. One case of 
yellow fever only was recorded. 

During the five years of the expedition 
these empire-builders had surveyed 30,000 
miles of coast--a survey which was rendered 
on thirty-one charts of East Africa; twenty- 
nine of Madagascar; one of Grand Port 
Mauritius; two of Seychelles; one of the 
Port and Bay of Mahe; another of the 
southern coast of Persia and Arabia; and 


twenty-two charts of the west coast of 
Africa. 
On 2 Feb. 1827 Captain Owen was 


appointed to command the Eden, and with 
him sailed Charles Gepp Robinson as Ist 
Lieutenant (this officer continued surveying 
until 1854 and then took a prominent part 
in the laying of the Mediterranean Tele- 
graph Cables), and Lieut. J. Badgley and 
Samuel Mercer, midshipmen, all three of 
whom had seen the previous commission 
through from start to finish. Mr. James G, 
Galler, purser, who had sailed with Captain 
- Owen in the previous commission for the 
greater part of the time was also included. 
This expedition was despatched to establi h 
a settlement at Fernando Po, and to remove 
the mixed Commission Court for the Sup- 
pression of Slaves, from Sierra Leone. Lieut. 
C. G. Robinson was given command of the 
Horatio (schooner) on the coast, and 
acquitted himself well in catching slavers 
for which he gained the thanks of the 
Government of Sierra Leone. Of the Eden 
forty-six men died, and all but three of the 
gun-room officers were buried. This vessel 
was also employed in surveying on the S.E. 
coast of America. She was paid off in 1831. 

Captain Owen was next engaged on various 
administration work for the Colonial 
Government. In 1842 he was on the books 
of Columbia steam-vessel (361) T. surveying 
the Bay of Fundy, where he was employed 
until December 1847 when he reached Rear- 
Admiral’s rank. In October 1854 he was 
made a Vice-Admiral, and on 3 Nov. 1857 at 
the age of about eighty-three years he died 
at St. John’s, New Brunswick. 

The following are the officers of the Leven, 
Barracouta and Albatross who returned 
from this commission :— 

Captains W. Fitzwilliam Owen and A. T. 
E. Vidal. 

Commander William Mudge. 

T. Boteler (Lieut. 5 Oct. 1816; Com. 30 
Sept. 1826; died 28 Nov. 1829). 

Richard Owen (Lieut. 16 Feb. 1821; Com. 


— 


30 Sept. 1826; posted 4 Oct. 1825). 
William Atlett (Lieut. 3 Oct. 1825). 
Edward Owen Johnes (Lieut. 15 Jan, 

1826). 

James Badgley (Lieut. 5 June 1826). 
Charles Gepp Robinson (Lieut. 30 Sept, 

1826; Com. 28 June 1838; posted 9 Noy, 

1846). 

George Daniell (Lieut. 15 May 1823; Com, 

7 May 1829; posted 28 June 1838). 
Edward Rogier (Lieut. 30 Sept. 1826). 
— Duncan, Midshipman; James Cannon 

(Lieut. 4 April 1823). 

Angustus Frederick James Bowen (Lieut, 

30 April 1836). 

Samuel Mercer (Lieut. 12 Jan. 1829; Com, 

June 1838). 

Zachariah Mudge (Lieut. 3 Oct. 1825). 
— Gordon and — Dick, Midshipmen— 
probably James Gordon (C.) (Lieut. 27 June 

1826) and John Goodrich Dick (Lieut. 28 

March 1831). 

Nathaniel Sydenham Knott (Lieut. 28 

June 1838). 

A. F. Morgan and H. Beecroft, masters. 

W. Guland, surgeon. 

D. Jamieson, surgeon. 

James G. Galler, purser. 

J. Wheatley, J. Oldhall, and J. Potts, 
boatswains. 

J. Vesey, R. 
gunners. 

J. Dick, — Savery and C. Owen, clerks. 


Ratcliffe and E. Davis, 


A certain Mr, Heaton Bowstead Robinson, 
edited Captain Owen’s ‘Narrative of 
Voyages to Explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia and Madagascar’ (Two vols. 
Richard Bentley, 1833). He had at his dis 
_ the Journals of Captain Owen, Lieut. 

ichard Owen, and Lieut. Boteler, one of 
Captain Owen’s most scientific officers. But 
he filled up his books without telling us who 
is speaking ; consequently without a study of 
Boteler’s Narrative, which appeared by the 
same publisher in 1835, we are often com- 
pletely in the dark. See also Lieut. Wolfe's 
abridgement of Capt. Owen’s Voyages in 
Geographical Society's Journal for 


A short account is subjoined of the subse- 
quent work on the hydrographical survey of 
Africa. In 1827-28 Commander Thomas 
Boteler was appointed to command the Hecla. 
with Lieut. Richard Owen in the Albatross 
(tender) to carry on the survey of West 
Africa. He died on 28 Nov. 1829, having 
previously lost nearly all his crew. William 
Arlett was his 1st Lieutenant, and in 188l- 
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1834 we find him in command of the Raven 
(cutter) once again surveying on the West 
African shores, 

From 1830 to 1831 Commander Edward 
Belcher in the AXtna was there also, and 
among the charts published from his surveys 
were those of Levrier Bay and C. Blanco, 
Orange Channel, Nunez and Componce 
Rivers, Ponga River, and from Cape Roxo 
onwards to Simons Bay. In 1833 Commander 
W. G. Skyring had command of the Atna. 
He was murdered by the natives at the 
Caches River near Cape Roxo 22 Dec. 1833. 
Lieutenant Arlett took over the command, 
and with Lieutenant Kellett (afterwards 
Vice-Admiral, Hydrographical Surveyor and 
Arctic explorer) in command of the Raven, 
produced the following charts:—Cap» 
Spartel to Azamor with several plans; 
Azamor to Santa Cruz; Cacheo River; two 
sheets of the Bijuga Islands; Porto Praya; 
Canary Islands; Mogador or Suirah Har- 
bour; Santa Cruz to Cape Bojador; Jeba 
and Bolola Rivers, and Bissao, Arcas and 
Bulama channels—besides other hydro- 
graphical details of currents, ete. Captain 
A. E. T. Vidal took command of the tna 
from 1855 to 1838 with Lieutenant G. A. 
Bedford in the Raven, and from 1841 to 1845 
Captain Vidal commanded the Styx, steam 
surveying-vessel, in which he surveyed the 
Azores. 

Captain Vidal had entered the Royal 
Navy in December 1803 at the age of thir- 
teen vears. He served under (ommander 
Bartholomew in the Leven from August 
1818 as a Lieutenant (dated 6 Feb. 1815) 
surveying the Cape Verde Islands. His 


charts included six sheets between Sherboro | 


Island and Cape St. Paul, two sheets Can) 
Formoso to Fernando Po and Cape Lopez; 
Corvo, Flores, Terciera, Graciosa, 
Pico, and San Jorge, Fayal Channel, Horta, 
and Pim Bays, San Miguel, Santa Maria 
and the Formigas Madiera, Port Santo and 
Dezartas Island; Funchal and Pontinha 
Bay; Salvage Islands. 

The survey of the Red Sea was undertaken 


Fayal, | reac 
majority of the cockroaches and 


Jones,’ the great draughtsman; and J. P. 
Sanders, master, each to rise to eminence as 
surveyors, 

The southern half of Jiddah to Bab-el- 
Mandeb was undertaken by Captain I. 
Elwon, Indian Navy, in Benares. Among 
his officers were Lieutenant H. N. Pinching, 
who died on the expedition as did many 07 
the crew, F. T. Powell, J. 8S. Young, C. D. 
Campbell, J. G. Johnston, R. Riddell, W 
Christopher, the pioneer of the Indus who 
fell at Multan, A. Macdonald and W. CU. 
Barker, the Abyssinian traveller. 

The Benares appears to have been bumped 
on the coral reefs on forty-two occasions, 
having to return to Bombay from April to 
September 1831 for repairs. In 1829 hydro- 
graphically the Red Sea was unknown. The 
survey was carried out in native craft with 
Arab crews. The northern half (two sheets) 
was published in 1833; the southern half 
(two sheets) was published in 1834, and in 
1841 two sheets of plans and sailing direc- 
tions were published. 

It is said that life is only what you make 
it, that it is only a game of win or lose; 
whatever it is, these men loved their work 
more than their lives. They surveyed con- 
tinuously and surveyed well, opening a 
route for commerce to follow directly their 
work was complete. They surveyed with 
true English perseverance unknown and 
little frequented coasts, treacherous rivers, 
acres of exposed coral reefs, in vessels small 
of size, cramped for space, where the cap- 
tain had to turn his cabin into the chart 
room; where they were without convenience, 
badly fed, often without sufficient water. 
Some of them, such as Lieutenant Arlett, 
received no acknowledgment; yet we find 


| them, from first to last, free from grumbling, 


always ready to carry on again, when once 


had been exterminated, and content with no 
more leave than Christmas Day and the 
Sovereign’s birthday. It is indeed small 
wonder that at that date these men consti- 


' tuted the brains of the service. Their names 


by the Indian Navy in 1829; the northern | 


half from Suez to Jiddah was surveyed by 
Captain Robert Moresby, I.N., in the 
Palinurus, a name immortalized in Moresby 
(ex-Silvio, sloop), built by Barclay, Curle. 
1917/18 — converted to surveying-vessel and 
transferred to the Royal Australian Navy in 
1925. His officers included Lieut. T. G. Care- 
less, senior Lieutenant and first assistant 
Who drew the original sheets of the northern 
half; J. R. Wellsted, 


must not be forgotten as the up-to-date 
charts made with better instruments, under 


| more favourable conditions of comfort, pro- 


the author ‘ Felix | 


visioning, leave, sanitation and medical 
skill, displace their truly marvellous work 
with its admirable draughtsmanship. They 
were the men who built our empire, and 
made commercial intercourse with Africa not 
orly possible but safe. 
Joun A. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 
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BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 


(See ante pp. 3, 21, 39, 59, 78, 95, 132, 
164, 218, 254, 276, 311). 


RIWES’S attitude towards his tenants 
and others, one not uncommon to his 
days, has already been noted. A not dissimi- 
lar characteristic of his appears from a 
Somerset Inquisition (‘Chanc. Inq. Miscell,’ 
Cal. no. 241) held in 1257 by the Sheriff on 
precept of the King, into whose hand the 
Hundreds of Abdick and Bulston in that 
county had come by wardship on the death 
of the widowed Sabina of Ortay, his tenant- 
in-chief; for the Inquisition revealed that 
Briwes, like many others in other manors, had 
withdrawn the tithing-men of his manor of 
Staple from attendance at one of the three 
law-days a year on which by customary 
right they should have appeared in the 
Abdick Hundred Court—a custom he had, by 
the way, expressly bound himself to observe 
by that Somerset (miscalled ‘‘ Southamp- 
ton’’) Fine I called attention to here at 
ante p. 96. 

His actions elsewhere were not dissimilar. 
“Sir Robert of Brus, the lord of Knaef’’ (sic, 
Knaith) said a jury of the Nottinghamshire 
Hundred of Bassetlaw (Rotuli Hundred- 
orum, 3 Edw. I), stating an old grievance, 
had appropriated to himself, as though it 
were his fee, all fishing in the Trent, the 
royal river of Trent, as it flowed by his 
manor of Knaith in Lincolnshire, beyond 
the middle of it, to the heavy damage of 
fishermen in the King’s opposite Soke of 
Oswaldbec, whose common and ancient right 
it was to fish there, preventing them from 
doing so by attaching their boats and nets 
until they had paid him in fish or money 
to be free. A practice, they said, he had 
followed now for twenty years past and 
longer (Id. ii. 26, 303). In this the jury 
of the Lincolnshire Wapentake of Wells sup- 
ported them, saying that Brews had set up 
these fishing rights, ‘‘ between Radclyf and 
Thurstanflet,’’ since first he had acquired 
the manor in 1242—but by what right he 
had done so, they did not know. (Id. i. 363, 
380). Nor did they know by what right he 
** Robert of Brives of Devonshire’’—he was 
tenant of a manor or lands in that county 
at the time in right of his then wife, Mar- 
garet (or Margery)—had appropriated rights 
of free warren and chace in the fields and 
woods of Knaith, a manor, the jury said, he 
held as half a knight’s fee of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, the King’s tenant-in-chief. (Id. i. 
362-3). 


By a similar assumption of royal rights, 
Briwes had established, said a Norfolk jury 
of the Hundred of Estfleg, a court-leet and 
an assize of bread and ale in his manor of 
Runham ; (of which he had not possessed the 
entirety until, on the death in 1272 of Walter 
of Kvermue’s widow, Alice, later Adam of 
Eyvill’s wife, the sub-escheator, Robeit of 
Perers, had put him in possession of the 
one-third of it that lady had held in her 
dower since 1242); and at Dunham, in the 
same county, he had seized three suits of 
court that properly belonged to the Hundred 
Court, thirty-nine and fifty (sic) years ago; 
and at Rackheath in the Hundred of Taver- 
ham, he had appropriated to his jands there 
a view of frankpledge. (Jd. i. 527, etc.). 

From 1258 on, beyond his functions as a 
judge at Westminster or on eyre, general or 
particular, he was engaged in many matters. 
In August that year, he, or possibly another 
of his name, had been sent with Simon Pas- 
seleu to take for the King’s use from the 
Abbey of Waltham, where they had_ been 
deposited for safety, 900 marks out of the 
moneys left by Warin of Montchesney on his 
death. (Patents). In September, 1258, and 
again in June, 1259, he and his son-in-law, 
Hugh of Nevill, neither of whom was present, 


had defended with but partial success two 
actions brought against them in Lincolnshire 
and Notts by Adam of Eyvill and Alice, his 
wife. This cost Briwes 40s. misericordia. In 
Somerset, an action had gone against him 
and he had incurred a sum of 40s. for a re- 
cord of it to be made in view of appeal. In 
January, 1260, Matilda, wid. of Simon le 
Noreys, brought actions against him, Nevill, 
and Beatrice his wife, and John of Briwes, 
_ Robert's son, in recovery of her dower in 
'Hodnel in Warwickshire; and in Hilary 
term of the same year, John of Mardesfield 
sued him for 48s. arrears of a 5s. annual 
rent he owed him in Surrey (C.R.R. 164 and 
166). In Easter, 1260, two actions were 
brought against him (C.R.R. 166), one, on 
a plea of warranty by John of Brus (? his 
son), the other by Matilda La Noreys, the 
widow, both of them Gloucester matters, and 
both defended by attornies. 

| An Essex Fine of June, 1260, between Wil- 
liam Giffard and John Le Waleys, reveals 
| that Briwes had at this time some marsh- 
‘land, the marsh of Werrehope, in the island 
| of Canvey, for which he was demanding swt 
should be made by Giffard at his manor court 
| at Thorpe (Southorpe) in that county. 

| In October, 1261, he was appointed to keep 
‘the Castle of Taunton. in the King’s hands 
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during a vacancy of the bishopric of Win- 
chester, and held it till Dec. 5 following. 
(Patents). About which time, also, he wit- 
nessed, ‘‘ as one of the King’s justices,’’ next 
after Sir Walter of Merton, Chancellor of 
England (1261-3) and Gilbert of Preston, a 
demise made to Sir Philip Basset by John 
of Gatesden, of all his lands at Mayford in 
Surrey. (‘Anc. Deeds’ A. 400 and “ft. 


Ed, I’ (ste). 
L. GRIFFITH. 
(To be continued). 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘ SONNET,” 
CXXVI. 


At ante p. 263 you obliged me by printing 
a query to this effect: 


the theme to an aspect of Cupid could be 
explained, I should like to point out the 
manifest references to the moon, more or less 
identified with a “lovely boy.’? Take the 
first two lines: 


O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle, hour. 

This, so far, is not fully convincing, but 
it may be noted that here a youth is said 
to hold in his power Time’s fickle glass, 
which may reasonably be interpreted the 
moon, and Time’s sickle, a reference to the 
new moon. ‘The next two lines, however, are 


| irresistible in their allusions: 


Has Endymion | 


ever been identified, in Hellenistic or medi- | 


aeval literature, with the moon? No reply 
has been published, though I have had a 


note on the subject from Mr. Massort, of | 
New York, and on reflection it occurs to me . 


that the interest of other readers might be 
awakened if the reason for the query were 
explained. 


In most editions of Shakespeare’s sonnets, | 
exxvi is said to refer to the friend of the | 


sonnets, or to the friend imagined as Cupid. 
The more I look at this poem, which in its 
form is unlike the sonnets, the more it looks 
like a translation, because of its form, of 
a certain inaptness of expression here and 
there, and because it seems to me to refe1 
to Endymion. The ‘‘sonnet’’ is as follows: 


O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 


Dost hold 'Time’s fickle glass, his sickle, hour; | 


Who hast by waning grown, and therein 
show’st 

Thy lovers withering 

grow’st; 

If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 


as thy sweet self 


As thou goest onwards still will pluck thee | 


pack, 

She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 

May time disgrace and wretched minutes kill. 

Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure! 

She may detain but not still keep her 
treasure; 


Her audit, though delayed, answered must he, | 


And her quietus is to render thee. 


This, of course, is not what we call a son- 
net; it contains twelve lines in iambic pen- 
tameter couplets. 

It may be that there is some story of Cupid 
or Eros that fits these curious verses, but I 
am not aware of any. We know how some 


Greek legends were transformed in Hellen- 
istic and even in mediaeval times, and while 
it would be interesting if the attribution of 


Who hast by waning grown, and therein 


show’st 
Thy lovers withering as thy 
grow’st. 

What else can this be than the moon, which 
grows by waning? What can this be but an 
image of the moon surrounded by stars, his 
or her lovers, that fade out as the moon 
grows? 

Take the next two lines: 

If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 

As onward still will pluck thee 

DaACK,. 


sweet self 


Nature, the sovereign mistress of clouds, 
always plucks the moon back as it goes on- 
ward. What can this refer to if it does 
not refer to the moon ? 

So far the internal evidence is strong, but 
the next two lines are obscure. If this ‘‘ son- 
net’? is a translation, the original would 
no doubt be clear at this point. 

The last four lines are not very clear 
either, but just as the preceding two lines 
refer faintly to the love of Selene and Endy- 
mion, so these four seem dimly to refer to 
Endymion’s eternal sleep on Mount Latmos. 

While the matter is obscure, it might be 
explained if there were actually extant some 
legend of Endymion more or less identified 
with the moon. It is noteworthy that lines 
one and two do not altogether identify the 
‘lovely boy’’ with the moon, but merely 
suggest that the moon is in his power, and 
this fact gives some ground for thinking that 
the original legend may have been developed 
in such a way that Selene was dropped and 
Nature took her place as indulging Endy- 
mion, but finally or periodically throwing him 
into a deep sleep, corresponding to the nights 
when the moon is absent from the sky. 

Much more might be said, but perhaps 
enough has been indicated to arouse the in- 
terest of scholars and students of Shake- 
speare. If the guess in regard to a trans- 
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lation is sound, it may be possible even yet 
to trace the original; originals have been 
found for Ben Jonson’s ‘ Drink to me only’ 
and Joachim du Bellay’s ‘ A vous, troppe 
légére.’ 

ARCHIBALD STALKER. 


POEM WRONGLY ASCRIBED TO 

EMERSON.—In the ‘ Uncollected Writ- 
ings’ by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lamb Pub. 
lishing Co., 1912, copyright by Charles C. 
Bigelow, which is described as containing 
‘‘nothing but authentic Emerson material 
not appearing in any of the collected edi- 
tions ”’ is one error of inclusion. This is the 
reprinting of a poem called ‘My Thoughts,’ 
beginning ‘‘ Many are the thoughts that come 
to me,’’ at pp. 39-40. 

The editor can hardly be blamed for think- 
ing the lines to be by Emerson, since they 
are decidedly in his manner, and had been 
ascribed to him by George Willis Cooke in 
his ‘ Bibliography of Emerson,’ 1908. He 
notes that the poem appears in ‘ Our Pas- 


tor’s Offering,’ 1845 . 107-108, , 
PP * | “Phineas,” was publicly presented (May 20. 


volume I have not seen. Perhaps the editor 
of this volume was misled by some anony- 
mous printing. However, the poem is cer- 
tainly the work of a minor poet of the tran- 
scendental group, Christopher P. Cranch. It 
is published in Cranch’s little volume of 
‘Poems,’ Philadelphia, 1844, pp. 55-56, a 
volume dedicated to Emerson; and was one 
of the author’s poems included by R. W. 
Griswold in ‘The Poets and Poetry of 
America.’ It is also quoted as Cranch’s by 
Poe in his essay, ‘The Rationale of Verse,’ 
published in 1848. Despite all this, the 
poem is little remembered, and no one seems 
yet to have noted that it is not Emerson’s, 
since the erroneous reprinting of 1912. : 


T. O. Masport. 


NOTE ON MELVILLE’S ‘MARDI.’— 

A number of critics have seen in Her- 
man Melville’s ‘ Mardi’ a kinship with ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ in that it is a novel of ideas 
as well as of adventure. But there is more 
definite similarity. In common with Swift’s 
great satire, ‘ Mardi,’ contains a number of 
unusual verbal coinages employed as names 
for persons and places in the narrative. 
While an analysis of the Mardian terms will 
not be given here (many of the etymologies 
are obvious), it is of interest to note a prob- 
able source of the name of one of the major 
personages in the book, Queen Hautia, the 
symbol of pleasure, the ‘‘ Lilith of the 


that 


senses.’’ In vol. i, p. 145, of the ‘ Journal 
of Voyages and Travels,’ in the South Sea 
Islands, China, India, etc., by the Rey, 
Daniel E. Tyerman and George Bennet, 
Hautia is mentioned not as a queen, but as 
an actual ‘‘ princely personage,’’ who is 
prime minister to Queen Pomare of Tahiti. 
That Melville used the name more appro- 
priately for a feminine rather than a mas- 
culine character, attests his feeling for lan- 
guage. Though Melville was apparently 
familiar with the ‘ Journal’ (he quotes from 
it in ‘Omoo,’ chap. xlix, and in ‘ Moby 
Dick,’ extract 65) one cannot be certain that 
Melville’s knowledge came altogether from 
this work. It is known that he visited the 
court of Queen Pomare (see ‘Omoo,’ chap. 
lxxxi), and it may have been at this time 
that Melville heard of the historical Hautia, 


JoHN Howarp Birss. 


OODEN HIGHLANDERS.—As ‘N. and 
Q.’ in 1907 and 1912 went into the 
question of the wooden Highlanders once 
used in tobacconists’ shops, it may be worth 
noting that the well-known figure of 


1932) to the students of University College, 
by Mr. Alfred Catesby, whose firm acquired it 
in December, 1906, from a tobacconist in Tot- 
tenham Court Road. Mr. Catesby stated 
‘*Phineas’’ had been the University 
College students’ mascot since before 1906, 
and the two outstanding of the many “‘ rags” 
in which he had figured were the ‘‘ Brown 
Dog”’ rag in Battersea Park and the King’s 
College rag in 1922. On the latter occasion 
the original ‘‘ Phineas’’ was rather badly 
damaged. ‘‘ Phineas ’’ had had the honour 
of being presented to the King, the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales. awl Mr. 
AmBROSE HEAL can supply some facts from 
his wonderful collection of shop cards. A 
photograph of ‘‘ Phineas ’’ being carried by 
the University College students appeared in 
the Daily Graphic on May 21, 1932. 


J. M. Butiocu. 


“TADY MARY” AS CHRISTIAN 

NAME.—William Scoresby, _ the 
noted Greenland skipper married Lady 
Mary Smith, the eldest daughter of Mr. 
John Smith, a landed proprietor in a small 
way and a native of Cropton, in which 
parish Scoresby himself was born 3 May 
1760. Mrs. Scoresby was born on Lady Day 
and it was for this reason that she received 
“Lady Mary ”’ as her baptismal name. 

H. Askew. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AND WHITE ROSES. - 
Ellacombe in his ‘Plant-lore and 
Garden-craft of Shakespeare’ quotes under 
‘Roses’ a writer in the Quarterly Review, 
vol. exiv, aS saying :— 

The elder Pliny, in discussing the etymology 
of the word Aibion, suggests that the land may 
have been so named from the White Roses 
which abounded in it—‘Albion insula sic dicta 
ab albis rupibus, quas mare alluit, vel ob 
yosas albas quibus abundat. 

The derivation from white roses is charm- 
ing, but I am unable to verify it anywhere. 
“ Albion ’’ is mentioned in Pliny’s ‘ Natural 
History’ in Book iv, 16, as the name used 
for the mainland in opposition to the 
islands, but nothing is said here of its deri- 
vation. The edition of Detlefsen which | 
am using contains an Index, and I have 
looked up Pliny’s other references to Britain 
in vain. I find no trace of a scholiast to 
Pliny. Further, Camden at the beginning 
of his ‘ Britannia’ discusses the derivation 
of ‘‘Albion’’? under ‘ Name of Britain,’ 
concluding in favour of ‘‘ white land,’’ but 
says nothing of white roses. Camden was 
learned in Latin authorities and could 
hardly, one thinks, have missed a statement 
by one of the better-known classics. I should 
be glad to know where the Quarterly man 
got his Latin passage, for he can hardly have 
invented it. Shakespeare uses ‘‘ Albion ”’ 
when working at the English Chronicles, and 
perhaps some similar source is to be sought. 
The ‘O.E.D.’ includes ‘‘ Britain’’ but not 
“ Albion,’’ which seems to have an equal 
claim. The Latin Dictionary of Lewis and 
Short gives the quotation I have made from 
Pliny and nothing else. _ 


NNESLEY OF CUMBERLAND. — Can 
any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ enlighten me 

as to who were the parents of one William 
Annesley, of Cumberland, whose son William 


was born in 1768? I seek the information for 


the benefit of a lady in the U.S.A., who 
claims descent from my family, and I shail 
be glad to send her letter to anyone inclined 
to look into the matter. 

VALENTIA. 


LD SONGS.—Can any reader give the date 
of first publication of any of the follow- 
ing songs: ‘ Sweet and Low ’; ‘ Alice where 
art thou?’; ‘ Love’s golden dream’; ‘Silver 
threads among the gold’; ‘ Time may steal 
away the roses ’; ‘Sweet Genevieve’; ‘ Sweet 


Marie’; ‘Juanita’; ‘Honey, my honey ’; 
‘Daddy’; ‘Far Away’; ‘The Irish Emi- 
grant’; ‘Gates of the West’; ‘ Asthore’; 
“Since I have loved thee ’? 

I should also be very grateful to know 
whether any memoirs exist concerning the 
lyric writer, Clifton Bingham, and the com- 
poser, James Molloy? 

Bm / Joni. 

London, W.C.1. 


UDGES’ MARSHALS. — On Jan. 30, 
1667/8, Pepys records that in conversa- 
tion over dinner at a tavern near the Temple 
frequented by ‘‘old men belonging to the 
law,’’ he “‘ first heard that my cozen Pepys, 
of Salisbury Court, was marshal to my Lord 
Cooke when he was Lord Chief Justice ; which 
beginning of his I did not know to be so low: 
but so it was it seems.”’ 

The late Mr. Whitear has shown (‘ Pepys- 
iana,’ pp. 29-32) that this refers to John 
Pepys, who was of the Temple and who later 
lived in retirement at Ashstead. 

A judge’s marshal who, in these days, acts 
as a sort of aide-de-camp and private secre- 
tary to a judge when going circuit, is, as 
often as not, a young relative of the Judge 
of Assize, who is going to the Bar, or some- 
times an old friend of the judge’s. 

Was the position in any way different in 
the seventeenth century, or was Pepys, who 
seems to imply some menial associations in 
the post, incorrect in his implication, im 
spite of the many legal associations of his 
family ? 

F. J. McDonnetu. 

Jerusalem. 


A CHAUCER MS.—The Scottish Journal 

of Topography mentions (March 11, 
1848, ii, 27) that the Right Hon. William 
Gordon gave a manuscript of Chaucer’s 
‘ Canterbury Tales’ to John Philip Kemble. 
It was sold at the Heber Sale in 1835 to Mr 
Thorpe for £41. What has become of it? 
And who was William Gordon ? 


J. M. Buttoca. 


E KEEL ROW.—What is the origin of 

the ‘‘ Keel Row’’? It is suggested by 
a correspondent at Kettering that it applies 
to the keelmen on the Tyne. Keels are the 
flat-bottomed boats which were used to load 
coal into ships moored in the centre of the 
Tyne before the day of quays, and were 
called so only on the Tyne, where blue bon- 
nets were often worn within living memory. 
It may be noted that the Boy Scouts in 
Northumberland play the small pipes and 
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the Northumberland half-long pipes. 
J. M. Buttocn. 


ILITARY ADVENTURERS IN INDIA, 
—I have compiled a MS. list of some 
two hundred and fifty European military 
adventurers in India, 1750-1850, including 
only those officers who bore British names. 
1 append a list of names A-C: should any 
reader interested in family history require 
fuller details, I shall be happy to send him 
such notes as I have. At the same time I 
should be glad of additional information. A 
further list follows. 
Abbott, (? William), 


Bridges, Capt. fl. 1800. 
Lieut, fl. 1803. 


Ambrose, R. L., Major. Bruce, R. Capt. fil. 
fl. 1803-7. 1803-15. 
Almond, Capt. fl. 1792. Buck, Geo., Lt. ob. 


Bruce, Angus. fl. 1803. | 


Arcote Lt. fl. 1803. 
Armstrong, Robert 
Major. fl. 1802-41. 

Arnold, Lt. fl. 1803. 

Arnott, Frederick 
Maitland, Capt. 
(1759/ 

Arrow, C—, Lieut. fl. 


Lieut. 
fl. 1828. 
Atkins, (? F—), Capt.- 


Barlow, (? C— G—), 
Lt.-Col. fl. 1835. 
John, Capt. 

fio 


. 1803-41. 
Beckett, Capt. fl. 1813. 
Bell, Robert, Capt.-Lt. 
fl. 1792. 
Bellasis, Joseph Har- 
vey, Capt. (1759-99). 
Bellew, Francis. 
Bensley, Joseph, Genl. 
rn 1846. 
Bensley, Peter, Capt. 
9 


Birch, J., Lt. fl. 
1803-16. 

Birch, Stephen, Lt. ob 
1 


Blake, Capt. fl. 1800. 
Boyd, John P., Col. fl. 


1793-8. 


Brown, Ensign. fl. 
1803. 
Brownrigg, John, 


Major (ob. 1804). 


1794 


Bulkeley, Capt. ob. | 
1792. _ in 1405, a number of the leading rebels were 
Bullock, Thos. Henry, | 


Capt. fl. 1825-53. 


Lt. fl. 1803-15. 
Buckley, Fredk., Capt. 
fl. 1841. 
Butterfield, | Edward, 

Capt. 
Butterfield, Jas. 

Nathaniel, Capt. 

(1810-1887). 


_if possible, 


Butterfield, Lawrence | 


Edmond, Capt. 
(1848-?). 

Cameron, Ensign. fl. 
1803. 

Campbell, Alex. 
Aeneas, Lt. (1806-50). 

Campbell, Wm. f 
826. 

Campbell, John ob 
1831, aged 47. 

Carnegie, George, 


Capt. ob. 1805. 
Catts, Capt. ob. 1802. 
Clarke, — fl. 1800. 
Clifton, John, Capt. 

fl. 1828-43. 


1803-15 
Craig, Samuel, Ensign. 
ob. 1774. 
Croftes, Capt. ob. 1780. 
H. 
Capt. 


82, Survey Road, Quetta, India. 
(To be continued). 


ORRESPONDENCE OF LAFAYETTE. - 
I am preparing to publish the complete 


correspondence of General Lafayette. 


May 


I appeal to owners of Lafayette materials 


~ 


among your readers? No matter how slight 
their collections, if they will address me at 
the University of Chicago, I shall be pro- 
foundly grateful. 
ssociate Pro i 
University of Chicago. 
ADMIRAL SIR) GEORGE SOMERS: 
PORTRAITS.—I purchased recently for 
the Bermuda Historical Society, from’ Mr, 
Bellamy, of Exeter, a portrait of Admiral 
Sir George Somers, who was wrecked in 1609 
in his flagship the Sea Venture, on the coast 
of Bermuda. I shall be very glad to know 
if there are any other pictures of the 
Admiral, and in whose hands. 


Tucker, 


XECUTIONS AT BERWICK, 1405.— After 
the capture of Berwick Castle by Henry VI 


executed. Among these were Sir Henry 


Burr, F. W., Capt. ob. | Beinton (or Bolton), the Governor of the 


1833. 
Burrell, Wm. Lewis, | : al 
_of the chroniclers, and is it generally stated 


Castle; John Blenkinsop, and Sir Walter 
Greystock. These three are named by most 


that four or five others were also executed. 
Hardying’s Chronicle mentions Prendirgest 
and Tuwile, or Tywyle, adding that there 
were two other squires. Can any reader tell 
me how many were executed, giving names 
) or identify Prendirgest and 
Tuwile? 
Henry Bateson. 


JAMES BATESON OF ELLEL, C0. 
LANCS.—Described as malt[ster], of Ellel, 
he was freeman of Lancaster, 1719-20, and 
probably had a son David, who married Ann 
daughter of Robert Clarkson at Lancaster 
in 1719 and was buried at Cockerham 1762. 
It is possible, though unlikely, that David 
was the brother of James. Any details of 
the parentage of James, or any biographical 
details concerning him, will be welcome. 


Henry Bateson. 


(CLARK OF THREADNEEDLE ST. 
~  LONDON.—Can anybody give me any 
information concerning the children of 
William Clark of the following addresses in 
the year 1807: Jerusalem Coffee House, 60. 
Threadneedle St.; New England Coffee 
House, 60, Threadneedle Street. 
E. Hawkins. 
ANISH MOUNTS: IRELAND. — What 
are the so-called Danish Mounts in Ire- 
land, and their origin? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
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Replies. 


HARLAXTON MANOR, LINCS. : 
DE LIGNE ; GREGORY. 
(clxii. 317, 357, 373). 
INCE contributing my reply at the second 


reference regarding the above, a visit in | 
Lincolnshire has enabled me to see the pic- | 


ture of the baby Mr. Price referred to, and 
to examine the Parish Registers. The pic- 
ture bears painted on it these words: 
“Daniel Delingne. Infans Octo dierum 
obiit secundo die Februar. anno Salutis 1621. 
Stilo Anglie.’? (i.e., 1622 N.S.). The baby 


thing to suggest accidental death by fire or 
otherwise. The parents seem not to have 
come into residence till after the birth of the 
next child, the following year, so that this 
picture was probably painted elsewhere, as 
a remembrance of their first-born. Eventa- 
ally there was a family of eleven other sons, 
and three daughters. 

A lady resident some thirty years ago in 
oa modern Manor, wrote down the story 
thus : 


For many years after their marriage they 


to recover her failed; then, when she became 
heiress of Harlaxton, Mr. Gregory, the family 
lawyer, was instructed to leave no stone un- 
turned to trace her. He happened in his 
search to pass one day through Spitalfields, and 
his attention was caught by hearing a song, 
he recognised as a_ Lincolnshire’ Lullaby, 
familiar to him whilst a child; the singer 
proved to be a very beautiful girl of about 
seventeen, and some resemblance in her to the 
De Ligne portraits caught his eye. On enquiry 
he learnt she was the reputed daughter of the 
King of the Gypsies, and being too delicate for 
a wandering life, had been apprenticed to a 
Fan-maker. Mr. Gregory bought her from her 
reputed parents and owners; had her educated, 
and then married her before making known 
his discovery to the world... . 


But the Register records that on Sept. 8, 


: 1738, George Gregory, junr., Esq., was mar- 
lies peacefully in the cradle without any- | gory, ] 


ried to Mrs. Anne Orton, Lady of the Manor 


‘of Harlaxton. 


ALFRED WELBY, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


“(CHAPMAN AND EPIGRAMS ATTRI- 


_‘ Virgil’s epigram on play 


BUTED TO VIRGIL (clxii. 317, 373).— 


is a translation 


_by Chapman of a piece of twelve hexameters, 


one of the ‘‘carmina duodecim sapientum.”’ 
It is found in a tenth-century manuscript 


| and elsewhere. Each of the twelve lines is 


by a “wise man”? (Palladius, Asclepiadius, 


had no children, and when af last there were | 


hopes of an heir it was foretold by some one, 


now forgotten, that the child to be born should | 


die from the effects of an accident before it was 
a month old. The nurse, carefully chosen, had 
strict orders not to let the child out of her 
sight, not even out of her arms for a minute; 
she obeyed this injunction till the child was 


a week old, then wearied out by watching and | 


anxiety, she fell asleep, and woke up to see that 

the precious infant had slipped into the fire. 
It is curious that tradition often called 

this baby a girl, and heiress. The youngest 


in the Parish Registers, and this may have 
become attached to the picture by popular 
tradition. Anna Maria Glynne, who died in 
1729 at an unknown age, and who, I sugges- 
ted, might have caused the story, could not 
have been its origin, for her mother was 
then sixty-five years old. There is no one 
else mentioned in the Registers, nor in the 
pedigrees, that furnishes an origin for the 
ory. 

As yvegards the discovered heiress, the 
lady’s version of that story is this: 

John and Elizabeth Orton had an only 
daughter Anne who disappeared mysteriously 
when she was a very little child; and all efforts 


Kusthenius, etc.); each line contains six 
words, and each word six letters. The verb 
esse and its subject are reckoned as a single 
word, as pax est, ego sum. It begins thus: 
Palladius 
Sperne lucrum: versat mentes insana cupido. 
Asclepiadius 

Fraude carete graves, ignari cedite doctis. 

The lines are given in Baehrens’s ‘ Poetae 
Latini minores,’ iv. pp. 119-120, and in 


older collections. 
daughter, born 1641, lived only six days, and | 
may have died from an accident unrecorded | 


‘© Virgil’s Epigram of Wine and Women” 
is Chapman’s version of sixteen elegiac lines, 


Vitalis de libidine et vino.’’ Vitalis is 
| the name assigned to one of these same twelve 


sapientes.’’ The lines begin: 


Nec Veneris nec tu Bacchi tenearis amore; 

Uno namque modo vina Venusque nocent. 

See Baehrens, ‘ P.L.M.,’ iv. pp. 150-151, 
where it immediately follows the lines begin- 
ning ‘“‘ Littera Pythagorae’’ referred to at 
373 ante. These are given as by Maximinus, 
another of the twelve. 

I should be glad to send S. copies of these 
if he has not access to them. 


Epwarp BENstLy. 
Burnham, Bucks. 
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EMIGRANTS AND EMIGRANT SHIPS | amount of information in regard to acquisi- 
(clxii. 351).—I fear I cannot help your | 


correspondent with lists of emigrants to th2 
Colonies he mentions, but ] have a list of 
emigrants to New York in March, 1828. Some 
of these may have proceeded to Canada. 

My grandfather was a ship-owner and later 


Lloyd’s agent at Rye, and he had in his | ; 
_ were. stated to have been built between sun- 


hands the arrangements for sending emi- 
grants from the adjoining county of Kent, 
some direct from Rye, and some through 
Liverpool to New York. To pay the charges, 
a subscription list was opened and £445 odd 
received. He sent by the brig William, of 
which my great-uncle, Samuel Vidler, was 
master, direct to New York, sixteen men, 
three women and one boy, at a cost for pas- 
sage-money and victuals of £222 18s. 3d. He 
further sent through, by what route I do 
not know, but probably by another vessel, 
to Liverpool, five men, four wives, and twenty- 
seven children, at a cost of £257 6s. 6d. 

It is not explained how the shortage of 
money was met, but possibly by the Poor 
Law authorities. 

If you correspondent wishes, and wiil 
write to me, I shall be pleased to give him 
the names,of the emigrants. 


Leopotp A. VIDLER. 
The Old Stone House, Rye, Sussex. 


In ‘ Contributions to the Early History 
of New Zealand,’ by the late Dr. Hoken, pub- 
lished in 1898, is given a lengthy list of 
emigrant ships sailing between England and 
New Zealand, and the names of the cap- 
tains and lists of passengers. Unfortunately 
this refers almost entirely to the settlement 
of Otago. 

H. Hannen. 


Among the early visitors to New Zealand 
was John Carne Bidwill (1815-53), an Exeter 
botanist (‘ D.N.B.’), who emigrated to Syd- 
ney in 1838, and was in New Zealand in 
1839 and again in 1840. He described his 


experiences in a book with the title, ‘Ram- | 


bles in New Zealand,’ published in London 
in 1841. In a note, on p. 93, he says: 


I am at this moment residing with Mr. Moles- 
worth, brother of Sir William Molesworth, 


tion of ownership in land without purchase 
or tenancy, will be found in ‘Forty Yeats 
in a Moorland Parish,’ by the late Rev. J, 
C, Atkinson, published in 1891. The tradi- 
tion referred to by Mr. A. W. Bortz still sur- 
vives on Dartmoor, where only a few years 
ago several small enclosures with cottages 


set and sunrise. 
H. Hanney. 


Baring-Gould wrote, in his ‘ Dartmoor 
Idylls,’ 1896, pp. 201-14, an account of the 
building of Jolly Lane Cot, Dartmoor, in a 
single day. The building of Jolly Lane Cot, 
about 1835, is said to have been the last oc- 
casion of this custom being put in force on 
Dartmoor. William Crossing, in his book, 
“A Hundred Years on Dartmoor,’ 1901, p. 


| 24, says, “‘this attempt at ‘land-cribbing’ 


was only partially successful. It is true no 
ejectment followed, but a small rental was 
put upon the place by the Duchy [of Corn- 
wall].”’ 

M. 


LDERNE FAMILY OF CO. HERE. 
FORD (clxii. 371). — I have found 
amongst the Corporation deeds housed at the 
Public Library, a lease of land dated 29 
June, 1657, in which an Edward Alderne, 
Doctor of Law, is mentioned among a num- 
ber of parishioners belonging to Holmer, 
Hereford. 

A Thomas Alderne, Sheriff of Hereford- 
shire in 1640, is mentioned in Duncomb’s 
‘History of Hereford’ in the account of 
Holmer parish. 

These facts would point to the existence of 
a family at Holmer in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but unfortunately I can find no fur- 
ther records. 

It is a fact that Jonathan Dryden was 
Prebendary of Hereford in 1627. 


F. C. Moreay. 


Hereford. Librarian. 


BOBBED HAIR (clxii. 333).—The fashion 


Bart.; and among a host of respectable settlers, | 


who give a high moral tone to society here, I 


may name Petre, son of Lord Petre; — Sinclair, | 


brother or son of Sir George Sinclair; Dorset, 
Wakefield, Hopper, Partridge, Bruce, Scot, 
Hobson, Mantell, Hunter, Marjoribanks, Biggs, 
Jones, Lloyd, &c. 


“ QQUATTING,”” ITS LAWS AND CUS- 
TOMS (clxii. 353). — A considerable 


was common in Burlington, Vermont, in 
the late 1860’s. My informant is a lady 
of good family who herself remembers the 
way she arranged her own hair. I have an 
impression that the fad at that period did 
not attract unfavourable comment, at any 
rate I have read none. 

T. O. M. 


Somewhere I think I have seen the title 


of a seventeenth-century pamphlet which ful- 


minated against women cutting their hait 
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short, much as certain moderns fussed about 
it in 1920. From the time of Elizabeth on- 
ward, whenever the wearing of wigs was 
fashionable, short hair must certainly have 
been necessary. In the nineteenth century it 
enjoyed two periods of popularity, in the 
sixties and later in the eighties, but it was 
by no means universal. Adah Isaacs Men- 
ken, the actress, in photographs taken about 
1858, is seen wearing her hair short, closely 
curled to the head, Cupid-fashion. In the 
eighties, young women especially wore shin- 
gled hair, quite like the modern boyish bob, 
except that there was a fringe that fell over 
forehead, either straight in bangs, or frizzed. 
Fanny Kemble speaks of wearing her hait 
short when, as an elderly woman, she spent 
the hot summers on an American farm. This 
was more for comfort than for appearance, 
perhaps. Irene Vernon Castle McLaughlin 
is credited with fostering the popularity of 
short hair, which she seems to have worn 
from 1915 during her period of ball-room 
dancing. Sometimes she held it in place 
with a ribbon or a Dutch cap of Jace. When 
the style had gained its first impetus, she 
claimed that her hair had never been bobbed, 
but that she had worn a short wig! 

It would be amusing to excavate from the 
Press of 1920 the stories involving emotional 
scenes over the cutting of women’s hair. 
Many tears were shed, and some teachers’ 
colleges in the United States refused to grant 
diplomas to students who cut their hair be- 
fore commencement. This was one of the 
jokes of the time: ‘‘ Since she’s had her hair 
cut, grandmother doesn’t look like an old 
woman, does she?’’ ‘‘ No, she looks like an 
old man.” 

Paut McPuartin. 

Birmingham, Michigan. 


There is a tradition, the source of which 
I cannot at the moment trace, that during 
the French Revolution, aristocratic women 
in danger cut their hair short in order that 
it might not interfere with the guillotine. 
Short hair, therefore, became a sort of badge 
of aristocracy and was affected by those wish- 
ing to appear to belong to the nobility or 
higher class. I believe the fashion passed 
from France to Germany, although I am sorry 
I cannot put my hand on the authority. 


ALFRED E. HamiItt. 


ANDERSON FAMILY OF CANDACRAIG 

(clxii. 45, 141, 249).—Through the kind- 
ness of several correspondents, I have ob 
tained further genealogical information re- 
garding this family—the Andersons of Can- 


dacraig, Strathdon, Aberdeenshire, who claim 
direct descent from the Celtic Earls of Ross. 
The data received have enabled me to com- 
pile the following pedigree, and I should be 
grateful to any reader who could add to it: 

I... . Anderson (Christian name un- 
known) of Candacraig, living in 1579. 

II. Alistair (or Alexander) A., of Can- 
dacraig, in 1620. He married (whom ?) and 
had issue: 

III. John A., of Candacraig in 1630, was 
succeeded by his brother, 

IV. Duncan A., in 1631, who had a son, 

V. Arthur A., of Candacraig, in 1667. 
He married, in 1703, Marjory Lumsden, of 
Auchendair. 

VI. Dunean A., of Candacraig, married 
Helen Forbes, of Invernochtie, pe dying in 
1715, was succeeded by his son, 

VII. Arthur A., who died in 1716. 

VIII. Alexander A., described as of Can- 
dacraig, who will was recorded in 1732. 

IX. Charles A., described himself as 
VIII of Candacraig, and erected in 1757 a 
monument to seven generations of his fam- 
ily, in Strathdon churchyard. I am in- 
debted to the Rev. W. A. Douglas-Cowie, of 
Strathdon, for a copy of the inscription 
thereon, but unfortunately, it does not give 
the names of Charles Anderson’s predecessors 
in the lairdship. It is possible that the 
Anderson said to be of Candacraig in 1579, 
was not taken into account. Charles A., died 
16 March, 1776, aged sixty-five. It is doubt- 
ful if he was ever married, but he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

X. Alexander A., of Candacraig, who 
died 13 March, 1817, aged sixty-five. There 
is a monument in Strathdon erected to his 
memory by his son, 

XI. John A., of Candacraig, Major (28th 
Regiment?) He was born 1790, and mar- 
ried Catherine Gordon, illegitimate dau. of 
Alex., 4th Duke of Gordon, by Jean Christie, 
whom the Duke subsequently married as his 
second wife. Major Anderson, died 21 Dec., 
1835, having had issue, James Thomas A., 
who died young, and, I believe, a daughter, 
Catherine A., who eloped and married a 
Mr. Smith, who was in the army. There 1s 
a tablet in Strathdon Church erected to the 
memory of Major John Anderson, by his 
disconsolate widow, Catherine Anderson. He 
was succeeded by his brother, 

XII. Robert A., M.D., 
who died 12 Feb., 1847, 
What is known of him? 
him M.D. degree? 

It is not clear who succeeded to the estates 


of Candacraig, 
aged fifty-four. 
Where did he take 
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of Candacraig. Robert A. had two brothers, 
and a sister: 

a. Charles <A., Captain, 94th Foot. 
He got the gold medal for Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, and was killed in 1812. I under- 
stand that either Captain Anderson, or his 
son settled in the Isle of Man, and that de- 
scendants of this branch of the family are 
still living there. Details of the family 
would be esteemed. 

b. Arthur A., laird of Deebank, Dee- 
side, and of Charlton, Forfar, married 
Margaret (1782-1821), dau. of Dr. George 
Skene, M.D., and had issue :— 

(b1) Michie Forbes A., Assist.-Surgeon, 
1831, ete. Madras Est. Retired 1853. He 
married 30 July, 1840, Margaret, dau. of 
Alex. Forbes (b. 1788), by his wife Janet, 
dau. of Sir William Forbes, Bart., of Crai- 
gievar. 

(b2) Arthur A., M.D., C.B., Inspector- 
General of Army Hospitals, b. 1814; mar- 
ried Miss Renny, dau. of Col. Renny, 
brother to Thomas Renny-Tailyour, of New- 
manswalls, Montrose, and had issue: a 
daughter, Margaretta A., who married 
Colonel Dodd, of the Indian Army. Mrs. 
Dodd is now in her 83rd year, and resides 
at West Worthing. Dr. Anderson died 1896. 

(b3) John A., M.A., of Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. He married a Miss Renny, 
a sister of the Miss Renny mentioned above, 
and had a son who died in Russia, aged 
seventeen. 

(b4) George A. 

(b5) Margaret A. 

(b6) Elsie A. 

(b7) Mary Anne A., married 1842, Rob- 
ert W. Fraser, M.D., Staff-Surgeon, Army 
Med. Dept. 

c. Jean A., married her cousin, Alex- 
ander A., and had a son, Alexander, who 
married a Miss Elizabeth Tully. They re- 
sided at Godmanchester, Canada, and had 
a son, Alexander A., of Huntingdon, Canada. 

The Anderson family of Candacraig is one 
of the oldest families in Scotland. They 
claim to be an offshoot of the old potent 
stem of the Clan Aurias. It is only from 
unpublished records that the pedigree of the 
family can be completed, and I appeal to 
readers who may possess any information on 
the subject to add to the foregoing if pos- 
sible. Crest: Oak tree ppr. motto: Stand 
sure. 


JAMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ FAMILY 
(clxii, 354, 394). — Sir Joshua’s father 
was the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, son of the 
Rev. John Reynolds, of St. Thomas’s, Exeter, 
Samuel matriculated at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, 6 Dec., 1698. He was a Fellow of Bal. 
liol and headmaster of Plympton Grammar 
School ; d. 25 Dec., 1746. 

The Rev. John Reynolds was a son of 
Joshua Reynolds. There were two Joshua 
Reynolds at Exeter College ; one tood his B.A. 
degree 2 Nov., 1669, and the other 29 Jan., 
1695. There were thirteen Reynolds at 
Exeter College at various times (see the Rey, 
C. W. Boase’s Registers), Commoners, apart 
from the three on the foundation. The 
‘D.N.B.’ gives other details. There is a 
pleasing mezzotint, by S. W. Reynolds, after 
Sir Joshua’s portrait of the Rev. Samuel 


Reynolds. 
W. H. Quarre 


The late Sir (Edward) Robert (Pearse) 
Edgcumbe (1851-1929), who was a recognized 
authority upon the life and paintings of Rey- 
nolds, wrote for Graves and Cronin’s His- 
tory of the artist’s life, a section dealing with 
the Parentage and Kinsfolk. This was off- 
printed for Edgeumbe in 1901. His chart 
pedigree on pp. 4 and 5 shows that Reynolds 
was the son of Samuel R., master of the 
school at Plympton St. Maurice, Devon; 
grandson of John R., a prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral; and great-grandson of John R., 
born 2 Jan., 1609, baptized at St. Thomas, 
near Exeter. William Cotton, in _ his 
‘Account of Plympton St. Maurice with 
Memoirs of the Reynolds Family,’ 1859, says 
on pp. 41-42, that the original baptismat 
entry of the artist gave his name as Joseph, 
amended later to Joshua. 

M. 


EDMUND BORLASE, M.D. (clxii. 368).— 

An abstract of his will dated 20 Dec., 
1681, with admon. granted at Chester to his 
widow Anne, 24 Nov., 1682, was printed in 
1914 in The Cheshire Sheaf, 3S. xi, 44. For 
further notes about him, see ibid 1S. ii, 124-5, 
and 3 S. x, 106; the latter includes copies 
of his M.I. (d. 5 Jan., 1682) and burial 
entry (7 Jan., 1681 [-2]). A copy of his 
scarce little book on Lathom Spa was acquired 
by the London Library a few years ago at 
the Wollaton Hall sale. 


H. Ince ANDERTON. 
(THE CROSSED FRIARS (clxii. 244). — 


The four Orders of friars in London, so 
often referred to in wills (e.g. in 1488 and 
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1518, The Cheshire Sheaf, 3S. xix, 65, and 
xviii, 50), were the ‘‘ preachours, Minours, 
Carmes and Augustynes’’ (e.g. in 1472 and 
1486, tbid 15 and xvii, 49). These were 
doubtless the four “ principal’’ Orders of 
friars in the City, to each of which 10s. was 
left in 1514 by the will of Hugh Colstonsok, 
citizen and fuller of London, who then went 
on to bequeath 6s. 8d. to the ‘‘ Crochid 
fryers ’’ (tbid 61). 
H. Ince ANDERTON. 


ANCHESTER GUARDIAN NOTES 
AND QUERIES (clxii. 370).—A num- 
ber of copies of this periodical were re- 
rinted in book form 1875-6, and published 
by the Manchester Guardian. Though most 
of the copies are bound in one volume, in- 
dexes were issued for each year. One or two 
volumes I have seen are defective, odd num- 
bers being missing. 
The most likely source for obtaining a copy 
at the present time is Mr. Albert Sutton, 
bookseller, 43, Bridge Street, Manchester. 


Ay J. 


[BSEN: PARODIES WANTED (clx. 117, 

160).—Fritz Meyen gives in his ‘ lbsen- 
Bibliographie’ (Braunschweig, Berlin, Ham- 
burg, 1928) also bibliographical indications 
of these German parodies of Ibsen’s plays :-- 


(182) Nora. Letzer Akt, letzte Szene in 
der Bearbeitung von Frank Wedekind, Maeter- 
linck, Georg Hirschfeld, Alexander Bisson, 
Joseph Lauff, anempfunden von Rudolf-Ber- 
nauer. Urauffiihrung im Kiinstlerheim Berlin 
W von der freien Kiinstlervereinigung ‘‘ Die 
bisen Buben.” Berlin 1902. 

(285) Die Frau von Mehreren. Psychia- 
trisch-atavistisch-bigamisch-metaphysisch-mar- 
itimes Ur-Schauspiel in 5 Abteilungen fiir 
Unheilbare, nach Henrik Ibsens ‘‘ Frau vom 
Meere”’ fiir das Neulietzegehrsdorfer Burg- 
theater frei bearbeitet von August Niesemei- 
schel, bisher Direktor der Bihnen zu Kétz- 
schenbroda, Kleinlungwitz usw. Aus dem 
Niedersachsischen ins Hochdeutsche iibertra- 
gen von R. Schmidt-Cabanis. 

(Nebst einem Prolog zur Eréffnung des Neu- 


lietzegehrsdorfer Burgtheaters als  Hinlei- 
tung.) Berlin 1889. 
(286) Die Frau von der Isar oder: Die 


verrenkte und wieder eingerenkte Ehe, Drama 
in einem Aufzug. Frei nach Ibsen. Miinchen 
1 


(854) Henrik Ipse. Der Frosch. Famili- 
endrama in einem Akt. Uebertragen von 0. E. 
Hartleben. (Parodie auf Henrik I[bsens ‘Frau 
vom Meere.’) Berlin 1891. 

o F. Basrer. 


XPERIMENTS IN PRINTING (celxii. 
~ 26, 84, 143, 213, 303, 341).—A curious 
Instance of printing white upon black: In 


the collection of Slovenian legends ‘ Storije,’ 
compiled by France Kotnik (Prevalje, 1924), 
there is on p. 32 also a passage concerning 
conjuring-books. The Slovenian people be- 
lieve that they are printed with white 
letters on black paper. 
Otto F. Baster. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


Under the above heading reference has 
been made to several maps in which the let- 
tering is white upon a_ black background. 
With the exception of the plan of Oporto, 
these all appeared in W. Pinnock’s ‘Guide 
to Knowledge,’ a weekly penny publication, 
the first number of which is dated July 7, 
1832, and the last (No. cl), Dec. 27, 1834. 
The map of Middlesex, ‘‘ Engraved by S. 
Hall,’’ appeared in No. xxvi, dated Nov. 24. 
1832; the map of Warwickshire, ‘‘ Engd. by 
S. Hall, Bury Strt. Bloomsby.,’’ in No. h, 
dated April 20, 1833; and the map of Kent, 
“* J. Archer sc. 100 Drummond Str. Euston 
Sq.,’’ in No. lx, dated June 22, 1833. A 
‘*Plan of Oporto & Environs ’’ was pub- 
lished in No. Ixviii, dated Aug. 3, 1833, 
but this differs from the plan of Oporto which 
appeared in ‘The National Omnibus and 
General Advertiser’ on April 5, 1833. The 
latter was published to ‘‘ enable the public 
to form an accurate idea of the present posi- 
tion of the contending armies,”’ that is, of 
the Miguelites and the Pedroites. 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 


VUKOVICHII OF SPALATO (SPLIT) 

(cliv. 460).—Vlatko Vukovich, the chief 
commander of Bosnia, is mentioned for the 
first time in Serbian history in 1378. 
He was the captain of King Tyrtko’s 
auxiliaries at the battle at the Black- 
bird’s Field (Kosovo Polie, 1389). As 
he was also King Tyrtko’s vice-gover- 
nor in Dalmatia, may it be suggested 
that he is the ancestor of the Vukovich 
family of Split, though we have no evidence 
to assert it? 

O. F. B. 


HEPHERDS’ NUMERALS (elxii. 332, 
373).—Mr. Henry Dosinson will find 
the following papers in the Transactions of 
the Cumb. and West. Antiquarian Society 
of some use for his purpose : 

(a) The Rev. T. Ettwoop: ‘ The Moun- 
tain sheep their origin and marking’ (0.S.) 
vol. xv. a.l. p.1. 

(b) The Rev. T. Ettwoop: ‘Numerals 
formerly used for sheep scoring in the Lake 
Country ’ O.S. vol. iii, pp. 311, 385. 
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(c) ‘Sheepmarks in the Lake District,’ 
O.S. vol. i, pp. 172, 554. 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


ORTRAITS OF LOCAL CELEBRITIES 
(clxii 171, 376).—In our Lancaster 
Museum, of which Mr. Gilbert M. Bland is 
the competent and courteous Curator, we 
have a room set aside for the portraits of our 
local celebrities. This is distinctly a valuable 
phase of local museums, and should be 
fostered all over the country. 


T. Cann Huvucues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


HE TWO MINUTES’ SILENCE (celxii. 
372).—The originator of the Two Min- 
utes’ Silence (he suggested five) was a young 
Australian journalist, Edward George Honey 
in the London Evening News of 8 May, 1919. 
He was well-known in Fleet Street and wrote 
under the nom de plume of ‘‘Warren Fostex.’ 
He was the Press representative of the Actors’ 
Orphanage, and took part in and recorded 
the annual Theatrical Garden Party. He 
died of consumption at the Mount Vernon 
Hospital, Northwood, Middlesex, on 25 Aug., 
1922, aged 36. This information is given in 
the Manchester City News of 21 May, 1932, 
br Mr. T. W. A. Lingard, in reply to a 

query by ‘‘ Ennis.” 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

(This agrees with the statement of our cor- 
respondent, Mr. Prosser CHANTER at cxlvii. 300; 
but recent letters in The Times have given a 
different account of the official adoption of this 
form of commemoration. ] 


ICHARD PARKES OF OAKSWELL 
HALL, WEDNESBURY (clxii. 369).- - 
The article upon the Bull Lane Burial- 
Ground, Birmingham, from which an extract 
is given at the above reference, appeared in 
the Birmingham Post on April 8, 1926. The 
Richard Parkes there referred to was a 
prominent member of the Society of Friends. 
He was born at Wednesbury, but removed 
to Birmingham some time before 1718, and 
lived in a house at the top of Bennett’s Hill. 
He married Sarah, daughter of Henry Fidoe, 
of Wednesbury, ironmonger, and had four 
daughters, one of whom, Sarah, was the wife 
of Sampson Lloyd the second. Their son, 
Sampson Lloyd the third, in conjunction with 
John Taylor, opened the first regular bank- 
ing-house in Birmingham in 1765, which ulti- 
mately developed into Lloyd’s Bank, Limited. 
Richard Parkes died in 1729, and he and his 


wife were buried in the Bull Lane Burial- 
Ground, in grave No, 15. 


BrengJAMIN WALKER, 


MARRIAGES OF THE CLERGY IN 
: XVII CENT. (clxii. 370).—Has “ the 
Canon Law which forbade these marriages ”’ 
ever been formally repealed? If so, when? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse, 


W YRESDALE COURT ROLLS (elxii, 
317).—The Wyresdale Park Estate was 
largely sold in 1922-3. The vendor’s solici- 
tors were Messrs. Robins, Dominy and Co., 
of Southampton, who might know of any 
court rolls, R. 8S. B 


ECKERSTON (clxii. 183, 230, 266, 304). - 
Malone’s conjecture (p. 266) that bears 
were called after their masters, is supported 
7 note on ‘The Silent Woman,’ 


Ned Whiting and George Stone were two 
noted bears of that age, who went by the names 
of their owners. In The Widow of Watlin 
Street, act iii, a fellow who has just covaaal 
from the bailiffs says “ How many dogs do you 
think I had upon me? Almost as many as 
George Stone the bear.” 


FLORA OF NORTH WALES (clxii. 209).— 

‘A Tour through Part of North Wales’ 
(John Evans), London: 1800; ‘ Llandudno 
Botany’ (P. Inchbald), Llandudno: 1864; 
‘Practical Guide to North Wales’ (H. IL 
Jenkinson), London: 1878 (pp. 1xxxii-xcix); 
“The Flora of Anglesey and Carnarvon- 
shire’ (J. E. Griffith), Bangor, 1895. 

J. ARDAGH. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxii. 372).—2. “ Eyes 
can with baleful ardour burn, etc. 

This stanza is by George Darley, an eccentrio 
but able poet and critic whose poems were 
edited by Ramsay Colles and included in the 
Muses’ Library. It is stanza vi. of a ten- 
stanza poem entitled, ‘It is not Beauty I 
demand,’ which is also the first line of the 
piece, This poem was included by Palgrave 
as anonymous in Book Two of the Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics under the title 
“The Loveliness of Love.’ The whole poem is 
very powerful in utterance, and deceived Pal- 
grave into believing it anonymous verse of the 
seventeenth century. There has been a revival 
in Darley’s work during the last few years and 
from unmerited neglect he has been lifted to a 
pinnacle he hardly deserves. He wrote ‘ Ne- 
penthe, A Poem,’ edited by R. A. Streatfield in 
1897; ‘ Sylvia, or, the May Queen,’ published in 
1827, edited by J. H. Ingram in 1892; and 
books on Popular Astronomy, Algebra, Geom- 
etry and Trigonometry. Much of his literary 
criticism was printed in the Athenaeum. 

Samvuet J, Looker. 
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A History of Shakespeare Criticism. By 
Augustus Ralli. (Oxford University 
Press. Two Volumes. £2 2s. net). 


BA DOUBTEPLY this will come to be 
esteemed one of the greatest services ren- 
dered by any student of our day to English 
letters. It is not a history according to the 
usual expectation the word arouses; a con- 
spectus rather — for its purpose, a better 
thing. The chapters follow one another 
chronologically ; in each a group of writers is 
discussed, severally, in numbered para- 
graphs. After the detailed account of what 
each writer has to say, comment is made on 
his principal contribution to insight or know- 
ledge, or to his points of failure; then the 
final section of the chapter sets out the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the work of the 
whole group. The first chapter comprises 
the whole of the seventeenth century; the 
first volume takes us up to 1875, including 
four chapters on French and seven chap- 
ters on German criticism of Shakespeare. 
In how many hands would a work on this 
plan have turned out a mere herbarium ; this, 
on the contrary, is as much alive as were 
the books and essays it treats of on their 
first appearance. 

Of the general impression made by the 
Shakespeare criticism of the seventeenth 
century it may be said that, besides its claim 
to attention on the ground of its nearness 
to the subject (a claim which our new his- 
torical school in particular should feel some- 
what strongly), it holds its own well, for fine 
ness of discrimination in praise, with the 
more set and fully academic efforts of later 
times. Rymer, of course, provides an amus- 
ing off-set, and affords our author occasion for 
a comment which gives a clue to his own 
sense of the whole matter: ‘‘ Poetry arises in 
the poet’s soul and is addressed to the 
reader’s: but Rymer had not experienced 
Shakespeare.”’ 

As we pass to the eighteenth century, we 
not only come under the sway of the Aris- 
totelian theory of the drama but likewise find 
ourselves dealing with the plays more and 
more predominantly as pieces to be read. It 
is instructive to note how in this century 
some of the finest sayings of critics of our 
own day were anticipated—and that by rela- 
tively obscure writers such as Peter Whalley. 
The romantic nineteenth-century estimate of 
Shakespeare was by no means without its fore- 


| runners. 


The great figure of the first volume 
is Coleridge. It is he who gives utterance to 
the perception of Shakespeare’s central value, 
his power, that is, of instilling into the mind 
the energy which compels it to make its own 
poetry of what he offers it. To this extraord- 
inary power of stimulation, the whole of 
these two large and closely-printed volumes 
may be considered as virtually a vast illus: 
tration. There is no character or scene, much 
less a play ; there is no quality in the drama- 
tist, much less any apprehension of his total 
mind and genius, on which there is, even 
within this or that period, any all-round 
agreement; yet these interpreters, between 
three and four hundred in number, think and 
express themselves, over the creatures of 
Shakespeare’s imagination, with that pecu- 
liar earnestness, ingeniousness and abund- 
ance of feeling usually expended only on dis- 
secting or defending the members of one’s 
family or persons of one’s closer acquaintance, 
if it be not characters in history of quite 
outstanding mystery or importance. Not 
more or greater studious brains have grown 
hot over Caesar or Cromwell than over Mac- 
beth or Hamlet. It is the glow of working 
thought and active emotion common, though 
not in equal degree, to nearly all these 
critics, which would form the chief ground 
to our thinking, for great caution in the 
Pgh of minimising Shakespeare’s part in 
the plays which is proving so attractive to 
many minds at the present moment. Our 
view may be open to the same sort of objec- 
tions as prove fatal to pragmatism in philo- 
sophy, yet as a check should have its uses. 
The critic’s own zest and insistence, and the 
felt brilliance of his teeming ideas, are testi- 
mony against him if he would belittle Shake- 
speare. 

This dynamic power shows itself—happily 
or unhappily according to the recipient’s 
capacities — with increasing impressiveness 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first ten or fifteen years of the 
twentieth century. To our author’s mind the 
criticism of the period culminates in that of 
Professor Bradley, in which the balance and 
relations between poetry, drama as such, and 
philosophy of life in Shakespeare are most 
harmoniously held and penetratingly worked 
out. Yet, if no one has quite equalled Brad- 
ley’s massive achievement, it is amazing how 
_many fine things in addition to his have been 
perceived and said by men like Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Professor Herford, Dr. Boas. On 


the whole, the poets seem to form a some- 
| what less satisfactory group of critics—apart 
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from flashes of insight—than the mere men 
of letters. 

By the end of the second volume, which 
takes us to 1925, we have arrived well within 
the sphere influenced by the “‘disintegra- 
tors,’’ the end of whose enterprise is not yet; 
and of the new critics who interpret Shake- 
speare more or less by history or by some 
master-idea or mode of thought of his time. 
Still, the last year dealt with, if it brought 
us Mr. Robertson’s ‘Shakespeare Canon,’ 
Part III, and Miss Winstanley’s continua- 
tion of her study of historical influences 
in the plays, brought also Miss A. M. 
Mackenzie’s fresh handling of the women 
in the plays and Professor Macneile Dixon's 
acute study of tragedy, which throws new 
light on tragic value as Shakespeare created 
it. It was perhaps to be expected, and yet 
it rather surprised us, to find the volume of 
French and German criticism of Shakespeare 
definitely less satisfying than the English. 

The work is offered as a selection, and could 
not but be so and though a few names they 
would have liked included will occur to most 
readers, it would by no means be fair to 
complain, 


Education in Denmark, Edited by Andreas 
Boje, Ernst J. Borup and Holger Rittze- 
beck. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net). 


MANY of these papers, being descriptive of 
educational institutions and methods 
from a more or less technical or administra- 
tive point of view, are beyond the ordinary 
scope of ‘ N. and Q.,’ but they include several 
which, being historical, should fit in well 
with the characteristic studies of our readers. 
Undoubtedly the general public among us 
knows too little about Denmark, though it 
can claim just now some especial attention 
as a country which has developed democracy 
on lines of its own, and, without resort to 
extremes and violence, has contrived to solve 
more than one of the problems now—by far 
different methods—being attacked by Bolshev- 
ism. Education was early—much earlier 
than among ourselves—realised to contain the 
secret of true national development and pros- 
perity. More than that, the question of its 
adaptation to the national character, com- 
bined with a clear view of what that charac- 
ter is, alike in its strength and its weak- 
nesses, has been and still is being definitely 
tackled in such a way as makes Danish edu- 


cation an experiment valuable to the on- 
looker and well calculated to inspire respect. 
Nor are outstanding figures lacking in 
this field; in fact, the work and the lives 
of Grundtvig and Kold give us some of the 
most interesting historical pages here. The 
inspiration of Grundtvig has been, indeed, 
as many of our readers will know, a main 
source of the vigour of educational activity 
in Denmark. One side of this, which we 
might wish in equal degree for our own 
people, is the zeal for rousing the whole com- 
munity to an equal consciousness of inheri- 
tance in, as also of responsibility for, all 
that makes the true, traditional worth of the 
nation. No doubt this is easier for the 
leaders of thought and education in Den- 
mark, where differences of class are negli- 
gible, than it is with us; but we used to 
have at any rate, something of the same 
ancestral value for freedom from which to 
work as a basis. 


Ir is not to be wondered at that lovers of 
old churches who have enjoyed and profited 
by Mr. Hobart Bird’s ‘ Old Gloucestershire 
Churches’ (see clvi. 162) should have asked 
for similar work from him on the churches 
of other counties. He has complied with 
these requests by drawing up Old Oxfordshire 
Churches (Cheltenham: E. J. Burrow and 
Co., 6s. 6d.). This book has all the good 
qualities of its predecessor, repeating Nhe 
simple but sufficient Introduction to the study 
of Church Architecture, and the careful indi- 
cation by asterisks of the importance of the 
several churches; while the descriptions, so 
far as we have examined them, may 
praised as missing nothing whatever of any 
interest, and the information conveyed in 
the text is well driven home by the photo- 
graphs. A good addition is a short glos- 
sary. The Library, that quarterly review of 
Bibliography which, under the editorship of 
Professor A. W. Pollard, embodies the T'rans- 
actions of the Bibliographical Society, and 
to which we have so often drawn our readers’ 
attention, has just brought out the General 
Index to its Fourth Series, Volumes I—X 
(Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.). It is the 
work—admirably done—of Miss Isobel Anwyl 
Evans, of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, who 
graduated with Honours in the School of 
English in 1928, and died before she had seen 
in print a work which she had prepared with 
very keen interest. 
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